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ill the Sun of Righteousness, the ideally holy and righteous Will 
of the World-ground" (p. 613). 

The central ideas of the book — viz., the unity of the self, the 
evolution of the virtues, the spiritual nature of the universe — are 
not so rriuch argued as reiterated. The treatment impresses a re- 
viewer, sympathetic towards these ideas, as scrappy and unsatis- 
factory, the argument being nowhere maintained with consistency 
of completeness. 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 

London. 



The Improvement of the Moral Qualities. An ethical 
treatise of the eleventh century by Solomon Ibn Gabirol, 
printed from an unique Arabic manuscript, together with a 
translation, and an essay on the place of Gabirol in the history 
of the development of Jewish Ethics. By Stephen S. Wise, 
Ph. D., New York: The Columbia University Press arid 
Macmillan Co. 1901. 

The Arabic text of Ibrt Gabirol's treatise on Ethics is printed 
by Dr. Wise from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, prob- 
ably written at the end of the fourteenth century. The facsimile 
shows that it was written in Hebrew characters. But Arabic 
scholars will not find fault with the editor for printing the text 
in the nashki characters, though his statement that he "has al- 
lowed the peculiarities of the Judaeo-Arabic Script to remain 
unchanged" is a little puzzling. This manuscript, which seems 
to be the only extant copy of the original Arabic text, was 
brought to England by Bishop Huntington in 1682. Of the He- 
brew translation there are several manuscripts and six printed 
editions. A new critical edition is projected by Dr. Wise. 

The English version given by Dr. Wise is a faithful rendering 
of the original. Occasionally, however, the text itself is uncertain, 
and there are places where the sense is somewhat obscure. The 
introduction presents a good account of the life and writings of 
Ibn Gabirol. The bibliographical notices are ample and will be of 
value to the student of Ibn Gabirol's philosophy. In the matter 
of quotations the author's method reveals something of the awk- 
wardness of the present transition to something better, from the 
stately system of full titles in the first place and subsequent loco ci- 
tato' s (with the inevitable difficulty and waste of time in finding 
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the first place). If journals and general works of reference are 
referred to only by initials, it would seem proper to have a list of 
abbreviations at the beginning and not at the end of the book. It 
is a question whether a slight gain in ink and paper offsets the 
disadvantages of quotations that do not facilitate or encourage 
use of the works quoted. 

As for Ibn Gabirol's Ethics, the work is already familiar to 
scholars through the Hebrew translation. But this English ver- 
sion will give a wider circle of readers an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with his ingenious thought. The importance 
of his contributions to the science of ethics lies in his method 
rather than in his results. While it would be going too far to say 
that he made morality autonomous, he certainly discussed the 
problems of moral conduct without distinctly deriving its sanctions 
from a divine revelation. He seldom quoted the Scriptures, and 
still more rarely the Talmudic authorities. How far this resulted 
from the peculiar field of observations- which he chose, and how 
far it may have implied a conscious break with external authority, 
is not easily determined. Dr. Wise thinks "he was shunned 
rather than despised" and refers to the attempt to "kill him by si- 
lence." It may be, however, that the rabbis failed to discern the 
importance of the work or found it as difficult as we do to discover 
the real attitude of the author to those authorities which they rec- 
ognized. On the other hand, it is quite clear that Ibn Gabirol left 
the ground of accepted beliefs and common speculation when he 
began to investigate the possible connection between the five 
senses and certain groups of virtues and vices. True, he distin- 
guishes sharply between physical senses and concealed senses such 
as perception and understanding. But in connecting all moral 
qualities with the physical senses and regarding them as manifes- 
tations of the animal soul, he entered as a pioneer the path fol- 
lowed centuries later by Locke. It is interesting to observe how 
he distributes the qualities of the soul among the different senses. 
Thus meekness and pride are connected with sight, love and hate 
with hearing, good-will and jealousy with smell, joy and grief, 
tranquility and penitence with taste, and liberality and courage, 
stinginess and cowardice with touch. It is impossible to avoid 
the impression of a certain artificiality in this system, and it is also 
clear that Biblical language has influenced him quite as much as 
direct observation. His purpose is to show how these moral 
qualities may be improved by being subjected to the control of the 
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divine or rational soul. In this way the astral influences may be 
neutralized or modified. This young philosopher of the eleventh 
century, who died before he was thirty years of age, will be intro- 
duced to many modern students in an admirable manner by the 
present volume. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 
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